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with it a taste for commercial enterprise and inspired the
more adventurous and intelligent section of the plebs,
whom material prosperity was soon to convert into that
intermediate social order we call the bourgeoisie, with
hopes for their eventual emancipation.
This, the earliest manifestation of material progress,
did not engender universal agreement. Far from it. In
point of fact, the aristocratic party availed themselves
of it, to the utmost limit which their predominance in
the state permitted, in order to secure control of the main
sources of revenue such as mines, forestry development,
maritime works, export of cereals and cattle. But there
also came into being an intelligent and industrious
middle-class that contrived to derive substantial profit
from the new order of things and felt it an intolerable
hardship that they were allowed no share in the govern-
ment of the country. Finally, the masses, while un-
wittingly reaping considerable advantage from this
nascent capitalism, conceived a deep hatred of the
wealthier classes, a hatred which diminishing respect
for religion, hitherto so potent a factor in buttressing the
authority of the patricians, largely served to exacerbate.
It was the plebs who furnished the earliest combatants
in the class-warfare which, for century upon century,
so cruelly rent asunder the city-states of Greece. That
warfare was waged with unceasing and incredible
ferocity- At Megara, where the social conflict had been
as protracted as it had been sanguinary, Theognis, the
bard, or rather the publicist, of the vanquished aristo-
cracy, broke forth into bitter denunciation of those
plebeians who, strangers but yesterday to law and order,
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